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Street Philosophers of the Early Principate 


For several centuries before the beginning of Christi- 
anity, the Romans—that is, the educated classes among 
them—had been making various experiments in the field 
of philosophy. That the study of philosophy would make 
men both wise and good seemed quite clear to those few 
who had studied it deeply. But the problem that con- 
fronted the advocates of this view was to make the people 
as a whole desire to be wise and good, and interested 
enough in philosophy to adopt that means of producing 
the desired result. 


The first of the various philosophical systems to be 
tried at Rome was that of Epicurus. It soon disappeared 
from view for a time, and was not revived until the last 
century B. c. It never did really take hold on the Roman 
mind, nor did it exercise any considerable influence for 
moral uplift. It was doomed to failure because, among 
other reasons, it could not establish a sufficiently strong 
sanction for moral conduct. A life led according to the 
tenets of Epicurus would lead only to a degrading 
quietism—an attitude that was decidedly alien to the 
Roman nature. 


Stoicism, likewise, had its opportunity and failed to 
produce any considerable moral betterment among the 
masses. It took its rise in Rome with the coming of 
Panaetius and the formation of the Scipionie Circle, in 
the second century Bs. c. Its influence was decidedly 
good on the few who accepted it wholeheartedly; but, 
after all, it was only the educated few who did this, and 
not the masses. Its appeal was primarily to the edu- 
cated class, which could grasp abstract truths and be 
influenced by them, and could see sufficient reasons for 
becoming ‘‘willing or unwilling slaves of the universal 
Reason.’’ But the idea of identifying oneself and one’s 
conduct with the divine Reason is too intellectual a 
process; this could be done only by trained thinkers; it 
could have very little or no influence on the ordinary 
man. 


At the beginning of the Principate we find a deplor- 
able state of morality. All the known philosophical 
systems had been tried and found wanting. And yet, 
it was clear to all upright men that there was a crying 


need for some sort of morally uplifting influence. As 
one more attempt to do something to remedy the evil 
and especially to make an appeal to the common people, 
there arose, about the middle of the first century A. D., a 
rather strange group of philosophers,—not acting as a 
group, however,—who, taking Stoicism as a point of de- 
parture,! and undertaking to revive some of the ideals 
of the Greek Cynics of the fourth century B. c., went 
about the streets of the cities and expounded their views 
to all who would give them a hearing. 


These wandering philosophic missionaries, or ‘‘Cynic 
friars,’’? went about unkempt and dressed in rags, in 
imitation of the older Cynics, and preached a gospel of 
renunciation of worldly riches and pleasures. On the 
steps of temples, in public squares, on street corners, 
anywhere where a crowd could be gathered conveniently, 
these preachers would deliver their moral exhortations. 
Some of them were plain, coarse men who made no pre- 
tensions to literary style; others, again, were skilled 
rhetoricians, who delivered well-prepared and ornate dis- 
courses. The content of these speeches runs the whole 
gamut of philosophic lore, but by far the predominant 
topics were such common, fundamental themes as de- 
tachment from wealth and pleasures, moderation in the 
use of all things, the practice of virtue, and the avoid- 
ance of vice—all commonplaces which even their enemies 
in those times, and good people of all ages, would will- 
ingly approve. 


It is somewhat strange, indeed, and paradoxical that 
the most severe critic of the Cynics of this period, and 
the man who is our chief source of information about 
them, Lucian, really approves of all the fundamental 
doctrines which these men advocated. This important 
writer of Greek satirical prose, who was born in Samosata 
about 125 and died about 180 a. p., shows indirectly, 
but clearly, by the amount of his writings on the Cynics 
and by his great preoccupation with them, that they 
were a real power to be reckoned with and too influential 
to be ignored. Undoubtedly, Lucian’s deep-rooted oppo- 
sition to the Cynies arose from the fact that he saw, 
as most others did, that among the Cynic preachers there 
was an unbelievable amount of hypocrisy and utter 
shamelessness in exploiting the credulous. By scores, 
men left their former employment to swell the ranks of 
the wandering preachers, lured by the attraction of 
plentiful financial returns. Some few of them were good, 
serious men, with a real intention of promoting moral 
reform, but the majority were charlatans, who taught 
morality and virtue, but lived in luxury and vice and 
brought disgrace upon the rest of their profession and 
even upon philosophy itself. Lucian inveighs against 
all of these without distinction — excepting only 
Demonax. In his work, ‘‘The Auction of Lives,’’ in 
which he compares and estimates in money values the 
various schools of philosophy, it is the Cynic who sells 
for the lowest price. We may form a good idea of just 
how Lucian felt about these men, from a rather lengthy 
tirade against them in the satire, ‘‘The Dead Come to 
Life,’’ in which he characterizes them as ‘‘more quick- 
tempered than curs, more cowardly than hares, more 
servile than apes, more lustful than jackasses, more 
thievish than cats, more quarrelsome than gamecocks.’’? 
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Since space forbids quoting Lucian more at length in 
regard to this group of philosophers as a whole, let us 
turn our attention briefly to several outstanding indi- 
viduals of this school about whom we have some informa- 
tion. The most noteworthy of these are: Demonax, 


Peregrinus, Demetrius, Oenomaus, and Musonius Rufus. 


Of the philosopher Demonax all that we know is de- 
rived from the sketeh of his life and work by Lucian. 
This brief biography is, indeed, a glorious eulogy of the 
man, whom Lucian calls ‘‘the best of all the philosophers 
I have known.’’ Demonax lived from about 50 to 150 
A.D. He was a Cyprian by birth, and although he spent 
all his life in Greece, he merits mention here for the 
great influence which he exercised on Roman - philos- 
ophers and on the morals of the Roman, as well as Greek, 
population. Epictetus was one of his teachers and an 
intimate friend of his. Demonax was a kind, lovable 
person, very forgiving and sympathetic. As to his teach- 
ings, Lucian says that he did not adhere to any one 
system of philosophy exclusively, following Socrates for 
the most part, and imitating Diogenes in poverty of 
dress.5 His independence of thought and his disregard 
of public opinion when he felt he was right, won for him 
the respect and admiration of the Athenians.° So highly 
was he regarded, in fact, that when he died, at the ad- 
vaneed age of about 100 years, he was given a public 
and very elaborate funeral. The fulsome praise of Lucian 
is alone testimony enough to assure us that Demonax 
was far above the generality of Cynics, and that he was 
a very wholesome influence in that decadent age. 


Another man of outstanding power and of exceptional 
goodness of character was Peregrinus, also called Proteus. 
He was born at Parium in the Troad, and flourished 
about the middle of the second century. In his youth 
he was a notorious profligate. On reaching manhood he 
traveled from place to place, and during the course of 
his wanderings reached Palestine, where he became a 
Christian. Later, however, he fell under the influence 
of an Egyptian ascetic and became interested in Oriental 
mysticism. He dropped Christianity, assumed the 
peculiar dress of the Cynics, and resumed his wander- 
ings. In a visit to Italy he acquired celebrity by his 
fierce invectives against the morality of the times, and 
did not spare even the gentle Antoninus Pius. The Em- 
peror himself paid little attention to him, but the prefect 
of the city ordered him to leave Italy; and thenceforth 
Greece, especially Elis, was the scene of his labors. The 
most striking event of his life was its very dramatic end, 
which took place in the year 165 a. p. After preaching 
continually on the triumph of philosophy even over 
death, he decided to give his followers a econerete example 
which they should never forget, by immolating himself 
publicly on a huge funeral pile before their very eyes. 
The scene was enacted about three miles from Olympia 
at the time of the Olympie Games, in the presence of an 
enormous multitude of followers and admirers. Lucian’s 
deseription of this unusual event is thrilling in the ex- 
treme, but altogether unsympathetic and unfair. He 
refers all that Peregrinus did to mere love of notoriety, 
and brands him unsparingly as an impostor. That this 
view is not justified seems quite evident even from the 
words of Lucian himself. He admits that the doings 
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of Peregrinus were attracting as much attention in the 
year 165 as the Olympic Games themselves. Such popu. 
larity and the highly emotional condition of so vast a 
throng could hardly be altogether undeserved.? And, 
surely, the desire to deify him after his death would not 
have been felt by his followers, had he been the hypo- 
eritical and parasitic type of Cynie which was known to 
the people in hundreds of instances. Nor, indeed, would 
the poor widows and orphans have come to him when 
he was imprisoned in Palestine years before, and brought 
him food and consolation in return for his wise counsels 
on life.8 Nor does the estimate of Lucian agree at all 
with that of Aulus Gellius, who had listened to his teach- 
ings and had consulted him repeatedly, and who 
describes him as a dignified and noble person, a lover of 
justice and honesty.® 


Another of the notable preaching philosophers was the 
Cynic Demetrius, who was born at Sunium in Attica 
and flourished in the second half of the first century. 
During the reign of Caligula he practiced his street- 
preaching in Rome, where he gained a high reputation 
for wisdom and virtue. His first suecesses made him 
more fearless, and his consequent freedom of speech 
twice caused him to be banished. Under Domitian he 
voluntarily retired to Puteoli. Not nearly so much is 
known of him as of Demonax and Peregrinus, but Seneca, 
an intimate friend of his, speaks in high terms of his 
persuasive oratory, his practice of poverty, his sound 
judgment, his intrepid fortitude, and his virtue.1° 


Oenomaus was another Cynic philosopher ; he was born 
at Gadara and flourished about the middle of the second 
century. Very little is known of the details of his life, 
but we do know that he rejected and fiercely decried all 
the anthropomorphic fables concerning the deities of 
ancient paganism, and rose in loud denunciation against 
certain revivals of faith in oracles and divination which 
were taking place in the reign of Hadrian. He wrote 
an historical demonstration to prove that all the oracles 
of the past were not at all the manifestations of gods, 
but merely human inventions devised to dupe the credu- 
lous. Oenomaus was also a staunch defender of the free- 
dom of the will. Considerable fragments of his are pre- 
served in Eusebius.?1 


Musonius Rufus, another of the wandering Cynics, was 
a Tuscan by birth and the son of a Roman knight. The 
details of his life are not preserved, but Tacitus tells 
us that ‘‘he owed his banishment to the splendor of his 
reputation.’’12 This banishment took place under Nero, 
and was the result of Musonius’ alleged share in a con- 
spiracy. He returned, under Galba, and continued his 
work of preaching moral goodness and a fearless attitude 
towards death. Epictetus refers to him as a very seareh- 
ing preacher, and says: ‘‘He would speak in such a way 
that every one of us sitting before him supposed that 
someone had spoken ill of us to him: he had such an 
insight into human conduct, and could so vividly picture 
each man’s particular faults.’’13 Tacitus has immortal- 
ized him in his Histories in the description of the scene 
under the walls of Rome, when the soldiers of Vespasian 
and Vitellius were struggling for the reins of govern- 
ment; Musonius, joining the envoys of the Senate, at the 
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risk of his life harangued the infuriated soldiers on the 
blessings of peace and the horrors of war.14 


It can be said, therefore, by way of summary, that 
this school of Cynico-Stoie wandering philosophers, al- 
though some of its phases were quite striking, contributed 
nothing of value to the history of philosophy. It does 
point clearly to the great need which existed at the time 
of some moral uplift. Most of the adherents of the 
movement, however, were not moral reformers at all, but 
merely sought in the preaching of a few commonplaces 
of Stoic philosophy a convenient source of financial 
profit. Only a very few reached a high level of true 
nobility of character and exerted a wholesome influence 
on their surroundings. The movement ceased to be of 
much consequence after the second century a. pD., al- 
though it did continue; it survived all the other schools 
of philosophy, except the Neo-Platonist, and counted 
some few adherents even as late as the beginning of the 
sixth century.15 
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Latin and Greek in Field and Flower Garden 
One day a young lad of about fourteen requested to 


see me. He held in his hands a number of botanical 
specimens and sundry blankbooks containing plant 
names in Latin and in the vernacular. With some curi- 
osity I invited and received his confidence. He wanted 
me to furnish more Latin names; he said he had seen 
some in a public park, had suddenly and unaccounta- 
bly become enamoured of them, and was seeking to 
gather more. ‘‘You see, I took a notion to collect and 
name every shrub and tree in our county.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ 
said I, ‘‘if you are in earnest and determined to carry 
out your project, I am sure I shall be able to give you 
the information you ask, or at least put you on the right 
track to get it.’’ ‘‘Let him have it!’’ I thought, and 
directed his steps to our principal rockery. I knew that, 
if his interest was genuine, there, if anywhere, his 
strange appetite for long names would find the satisfac- 
tion it craved. We chanced upon a plot of major house- 
leeks. ‘‘The Latins called this plant Sedum,’’ I ex- 
plained, ‘‘because it lets its own proper stalk trail 
behind, and sits flat on the ground instead. What can 
you make out of Sedum Spectabile Roseum?’’ ‘‘That’s 
merely a spectacular pink Sedum,’’ he replied. ‘‘ And 
this Sempervivum Arboreum is a treelike everlasting,’”’ 
he added, reading the Latin tag; ‘‘and yonder Cotyledon 
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Orbiculata has its leaves climbing up the stem like a 
cowpath, winding up the hillside.’’ ‘‘You are doing very 
well,’’ I said. ‘‘Let us now pass on to a few trees of 
the rarer sort.’’ 


We soon stood before a young Casuarina, and as we 
gazed at the exquisite linear branchlets covered with 
leafy fringes that might rival the sea-green tresses of 
the Nereids, I said: ‘‘It is called Casuarina Equisetifo- 
lia. Some wag of an explorer saw nothing more in it 
than the tufted feathers of the Cassowary, and dubbed 
the tree Casuarina,—thanks to the Latin for the soft- 
ened rendition of the bird’s name. The rest you can 
make out yourself.’’ ‘‘Yes, horse-hair foliage,’’ he re- 
plied. We visited a few more specimens and turned 
homeward. At the entrance gate two graceful Lawson 
eypresses guarded either side, and I wondered what the 
reaction would be on his meeting with a little Greek 
terminology. ‘‘Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana Alumi,’’ I 
announced. ‘‘Now,’’ he exclaimed in a tone of injured 
innocence, ‘‘if you will let me call it Shammy Cypress, 
I think I can make it.’’ ‘‘Such a hybrid, my young 
Echinus, would spell ruin to our linguistic reputation. 
You had better wait until you know some Greek. But 
now I can give you a few suggestions to unify the 
knowledge you already have.’’ Then I took him to the 
classroom and opened the large unabridged dictionary. 


“‘You did not think, I suppose, that the English dic- 
tionary contained a fair quantity of Latin nomenclature 
that might aid you in classifying your botanical data. 
See how it styles the poplar a salicaceous tree, making 
it first cousin to the willow.’’ He stared openmouthed. 


‘‘Thus, you may classify your various poplars with 
the willows under the head Salicaceae. If you look up 
the terms ‘‘Myrtle’’ and ‘‘Myrtaceae,’’ you will see 
what a surprising array of unsuspected relations you 
will find there. According to that, you will have to enter 
together Myrtle, Fuchsia, Godetia, Pomegranate, and 
Eucalyptus!’’ ‘‘So that the tall Eucalyptus is only a 
big brother to the common myrtle,’’ remarked my in- 
terlocutor. ‘‘Exactly; and Jasmine and Lilae and the 
Ash tree and Forsythia are all in the Olive family, 
known as Oleaceae. And if you care to hear more, 
the Ranunculaceae group comprises the common Butter- 
cup and the Larkspur, the Columbine and the Anemone, 
not to speak of the delicate Clematis and the aristo- 
cratic Delphinium.’’ 


By this time the boy was quite abashed, and mum- 
bled: ‘‘I see I have quite a task before me, but I mean 
to see it through.’’ He stammered a confused ‘‘Thank 
you!’’ and presently was off. And I won’t be sure 
but that he will not stop until he has pursued the chase 
not only over the whole county, but over the whole dic- 
tionary as well. 
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Why should it be thought that polish is inevitably 
prejudicial to vigour, when the truth is that nothing 
ean attain its full strength without the assistance of 
art, and that art is always productive of beauty? 

—Quintilian 
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Editorial 

We are all aware that the ‘‘Liturgical Movement’’ is 
rapidly rising into prominence in our midst, and that 
ever greater numbers of educated Catholic laymen are 
drawn into the charmed circle of the liturgy. The liturgy 
is best understood from within, that is, through that 
peculiar Latin in which the liturgical mind of the Church 
has expressed itself. Under these circumstances it be- 
comes increasingly incumbent upon Catholic high schools 
and colleges to take notice of what is going on, and pro- 
vide for the instruction of Catholie youth in liturgical 
Latin. By an ‘‘edueated Catholic layman’’ we here 
understand one who has had the inestimable advantage 
of a four, five, or even six-year course in ancient Latin, 
but does not continue his studies in a theological semi- 
nary. By “‘liturgical Latin’’ we understand the Latinity 
of several precious volumes: the Roman Missal, the 
Roman Ritual, the Roman Breviary, and, as an indis- 
pensable background for all of these, the great Latin 
version of the Bible called the Vulgate (as well as such 
relics of the Jtala as survive in the Vulgate). A failure 
of Catholic high schools and colleges to introduce their 
students to these treasures is lamentable from many 
points of view. And yet, ignorance of these things would 
seem to be widespread. 


No one will deny the wisdom which the Church has 
shown in fostering the study of the elassies ever since 
paganism ceased to be a real danger to Christianity. 
Attempts were made more than once to outlaw the pagan 
authors and put Christian writers in their stead. The 
Church as a whole has never countenanced such a short- 
sighted policy. There is an instinctive feeling in the 
Church that the pagan classics have a mission in the 
world. Not only did their study serve the practical end 
of furnishing the Greek and Latin Fathers with weapons 
in their war against paganism, but it was early recog- 
nized that such study possessed a great value for the 
culture of the Western World. It was the Monks that 
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saved the classics from the wreckage of antiquity. The 
classics are needed today as much as they were when 
the northern hordes fell upon the Roman Empire. To 
this day the classics are the unsurpassed models of ar. 
tistie expression. Were they to disappear from our 
schools, the canons of good taste would disappear along 
with them. More than once has a renaissance of letters 
drawn them forth from under the bushel, and put them 
upon the lampstand ‘‘that they who enter may see the 
light.’’ 


But while we need the classics as exemplaria of good 
taste, as beacon lights of culture, as expressions of the 
anima humana, no such ideal consideration can conceal 
the fact that graduates of our schools do not seem to 
appreciate the treasure close at hand in the liturgical 
books. The situation thus arising is extremely embar-. 
rassing. Here is a practical need to be filled. Our stu- 
dents have had a classical training: what has that train- 
ing done to enable them to take an intelligent part in 
the liturgical life of the present day? That this new 
burden falls upon the school, that the school is the 
proper training ground for such enlightened participa- 
tion, that the school is best equipped to supply this 
need, there can be no question. It is at school that the 
student must be set inquiring about liturgical Latin; 
at school that he must learn to take pride in these liturgi- 
eal gems; at school that he must be helped over the gap 
between ancient Latin and the liturgy. Liturgical Latin 
is sprung from a pagan mother; but the offspring has 
both lost and gained in the process of Christianization. 
Words like fides, spes, caritas, sacramentum, and a thou- 
sand others, are Roman coins recast in a Christian mint. 
This has to be made clear to the student. 


Nor is liturgical Latin always ‘‘simple’’ Latin. With 
all his four, five, or six years of Latin behind hin, the 
student would puzzle over two lines he has sung so often, 
were he asked to render them: 


Tantum ergo sacramentum 
veneremur cernui. 


The chances are, he never met cernuus in his regular 
courses: can he be trusted to turn to a dictionary if his 
interest in Latin hymnology has never been aroused! 
And what will he make of St. Ambrose’s prayer to the 
Holy Ghost, recited daily at Terce: 


Nune, Sancte, nobis, Spiritus, 
Unum Patri cum Filio: 
dignare promptus ingeri 
nostro refusus pectori. 


Not only that: liturgical Latin has a dash in its blood 
from Greek progenitors. The New Testament and the 
writings of the earliest Fathers are Greek documents; 
for two centuries the early Church spoke the language 
of Hellas. The Vulgate rests on Greek originals, and 
from it a fertilizing stream has gone into the liturgy. 
Unless one is initiated while at school, St. Paul’s crisp 
language, as read in the Epistle of the Mass, will be 
little more to him than inarticulate mumbling. It is all 
very well to urge that an educated man can have recourse 
to English translation, and, in fact, such recourse is 4 
necessity for those untouched by the classies. But does 
it not seem a cruel pity for a Catholic school to bring 
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its classical students to the very door of this treasure 
house and then dismiss them with the remark that they 
must manage to enter as best they may? Might not a 
little well-designed effort have lifted them across the 
threshold of the sanctuary? 

When all is said, it seems evident that no Catholic 
high school or college can honorably dispense itself from 
the duty of initiating the student in the language of 
the liturgy. Somewhere in his Latin course, stretching 
over four, five, or six years, a semester, or half a semester, 
might be found available for such initiation. The truth 
is, even without regard for any practical needs, one 
could plausibly argue in favor of liturgical Latin even 
on ideal grounds, inasmuch as a taste of it would fittingly 
crown any course of ancient Latin. We extol the pre- 
cision, vigor, polish, and lucidity of the classical tongue; 
but that tongue lacks the sweetness, warmth, and unction, 
derived from the Inearnation. Nothing in pagan Latin 
will match this ery of the old prophet: 


Rorate, caeli, desuper, 

et nubes pluant Iustum: 
aperiatur terra 

et germinet Salvatorem; 


or this joyful recognition of the fulfilment: 


Apparuit gratia Dei Salvatoris nostri omnibus hominibus, 
erudiens nos, ut, abnegantes impietatem et saecularia 
desideria, sobrie et iuste et pie vivamus in hoe saeculo.... 


Here is sweetness, glow, and pathos; here the rapture of 
one who envisaged the Inearnation. Let Plato and Soe- 
rates pray for ‘‘beauty of soul’’ and yearn for ‘‘a God 
of justice and a God of purity,’’ they do not rise to the 
height of liturgical Latin. If the classics have thrown 
into relief the aspirations of the human soul,—such is 
their imperishable glory, — the Incarnation was yet 
needed to take the frost out of humanity. 

If time were left for further work, in schools for- 
tunately situated and able to shape their own curricula, 
it would be natural to pass on to the rich homiletie Latin 
literature, the Catechismus Romanus, ete. The Latin of 
the liturgy is only an inlet to the wider ocean of ecclesi- 
astical _Latinity. 


The problem of liturgical Latin as a subject of study 
in Catholic schools is not of yesterday. Undoubtedly 
ways of meeting it have already been attempted both 
abroad and in this country. Some there are who would 
have ancient and liturgical Latin taught side by side to 
make the student feel that he is studying Latin ‘‘for a 
purpose’’; others, again, believe in keeping classical 
Latin in the foeus of attention until the student has 
formed his taste on the ancient models. The subject is 
both debatable and worth debating. Will our readers be 
good enough to let us know what information they may 
have with regard to schools that provide instruction in 
liturgical Latin, whether in regular class hours or by 
means of study clubs. Often there is more power of 
persuasion in what is actually done than in what is 
being said. 


In his brilliant book, entitled ‘‘The Catholie Way in 
Edueation,’’? (Bruce: Milwaukee; 1934), Fr. W. J. Me- 
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Gucken, S. J., predicts that in the ‘‘Vittorino School,’’ 
the ideal Catholic secondary school of the future, situ- 
ated somewhere ‘‘in Utopia, U. S. A.,’”’ all the boys will 
read and follow the Missal very early, not later than 
their second year of Latin. Another bit of Christian 
Latin literature read in that school will be one of the 
Gospels, preferably that of St. Luke. 


In our editorial for October, 1936, we drew attention 
to the fact that the Latin Department of the Diocesan 
Teachers College of Toledo, Ohio, is giving regular in- 
struction in Latin to children of grade-school age. In 
this connection, the subjoined significant statement on 
the subject of ‘‘Reorganization,’’ recently made by the 
Most Reverend John T. MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, and since published in pamphlet form (October 
25, 1936) under the title ‘‘Taxes and Education,’’ will 
be of interest to classical teachers: 


In school reorganization eight years should certainly not 
be allotted to grade schools. In the pre-kindergarten years, 
as well as those spent in the kindergarten and in the primary 
grades, the memory of the child, which is like a sponge, 
should be allowed to crink in languages. Young children 
of four, five, six, seven and eight years can learn four 
languages as easily as one, and they can learn them by hear- 
ing them spoken by different teachers. All this can be done, 
not by formal teaching but in the spirit of play. (P. 6.) 


The teachers of the Toledo Diocesan College will be 
justified in drawing comfort and encouragement from 
the words of Archbishop MeNicholas. So far as we know, 
this is the only school in the country in which a serious 
and consistent effort is made to teach Latin in the early 
primary grades. One of the happy results of the experi- 
ment, which is now in its second year, will be that other 
schools will follow suit. It will be years before schools 
are ‘‘reorganized’’ on this new basis. Meanwhile, good 
luck to the Toledo Experimenters! 


To Lucretius 


Far out beyond the flaming walls 
What mystery did you plunder? 

Only the atom-drift of clouds, 
The formula for thunder? 


Did you never pause your hastening feet 
By Heaven’s blue casement wide, 

And brush away the dust of stars 
To have a peep inside? 


Perhaps God’s blinds were drawn that day, 
Or you should not have said 

That stars and clouds are molecules, 
But sacraments instead. 


St. Stanislaus Seminary 


Florissant, Mo. JoHN J. Watsu, S. J. 


A Correction 

We are sorry to say that two errors crept into our 
recent review of Professors Marsh and Leon’s Tacitus: 
the price of the volume is less than what we gave ($2.25, 
instead of $2.50), and the number of pages is very much 
greater than what we stated (546, instead of 346). This 
throws the proportion between price and size into a new 
and, to the authors of this excellent textbook, very favor- 
able light. 
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The Philosophy of Vergil (II) 

Again Aeneas is on the open sea, but the experience 
at Carthage has left its mark upon his will. More than 
ever he is jam certus eundi (IV, 554). Hardly has he 
put out, when heaven, as if to belie its own commands, 
covers him with storm clouds and forces another halt. 
Then the games, the fire, and the loss of many of his 
folk. But there is no dismaying Aeneas now; he is certus 
eundi indeed. And yet the Fifth Book ends with an- 
other loss: 


multa gemens casuque animum concussus amici: 
‘o nimium ecaelo et pelago confise sereno, 
nudus in ignota, Palinure, jacebis harena.’ 


(V, 869-71) 


Till now the three factors—will, sorrow, revelation— 
have been mutually interacting; we have seen the vision 
of the distant shores and the rising walls grow clearer 
during the wanderings and the sufferings; we have seen 
Aeneas grow out of his attachments till his will—certus 
—plays free on life. Now he is ready for the final il- 
lumination. It is noteworthy that he descends to Avernus 
from a death. There is no need to dwell on the details 
of the visions below. The horizon of Aeneas’s mind is 
widened. Suffering has already torn him from his smaller 
life; now revelation shows him the pageantry of fate 
and gives him a larger view. It is once more a new 
Aeneas that issues from the Ivory Gate. The Aeneas that 
descended to the underworld held to his resolve through 
loyalty; his blind loyalty has grown eyes; in wisdom he 
sees, however dimly, the hidden meaning of the whole. 


The character of Aeneas has, by this time, achieved 
its final bent. There will surely be further development, 
but the lines of that development are in the main well 
established. His will has won through, yet he is no 
Stoic. I repeat, Aeneas is not a stoic type, he is a hu- 
man type, universal, not sectarian. In him there is that 
strength which comes of loyal devotion, that steel-like 
beauty of will which St. Aloysius revealed in himself 
when he said simply: ‘‘Grace is ever ahead of me.’’! 
Yet, blended with it was a human tenderness, a sensitiv- 
ity to sorrow, and, above all, to the sorrow of death. 
The very fighting of the last books, courageous though it 
is, only sets off this sympathy the more, as in the clash 
of arms there constantly intrudes the rich, pathetic 
melody of such phrases as: 


olli dura quies oculos et ferreus urget 
somnus, in aeternam clauduntur lumina noctem. 


(X, 745-6) 
There is no genuine joy in it for Aeneas: 


equidem et vivis concedere vellem. 
(XI, 111) 


But this gentle melancholy which we find in him now— 
and which is, after all, Vergil’s own—does not mean 
pessimism or cynicism. He is pius to the end, his trust 
only grows. He might take to himself the words of 
Jupiter: fata viam invenient (X, 113). 


The last six books are by no means without significance 
in the spiritual life of Aeneas. He faces reality in them 
as a man, human to a fault, sympathetic and warm, yet 
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stern with spiritual maturity. Whatever his failings, he 
is no longer frantic; his own sorrow is not now his 
primary concern. He is deepened, strengthened (for 
there is continuous development), and (artistically 
speaking), revealed in the turmoil of accomplishing the 
deerees of fate and the foundation of Rome. 


We must observe, too, how lonely Aeneas stands in the 
last books. He has been stripped; only Ascanius? re. 
mains to him. His future bride Lavinia in no way re. 
lieves the picture. She is a pawn in the game of di. 
plomacy and the destiny of Rome. She is hardly a factor 
in the spiritual life of Aeneas. Yet there is one beautiful 
exception. There is an episode, or rather a series of 
episodes, that runs through this loneliness and sets in 
high relief all I have been saying about his character, 
In them we feel his maturity, his sensitivity, and all his 
old impassioned self still there, and showing itself in one 
great and unfortunate act of cruelty. 


In the visit to Evander there stands out in contrast to 
the weary Trojans—fessi rerum—the fresh and youthful 


ipse agmine Pallas 
in medio chlamyde et pictis conspectus in armis, 
qualis ubi Oceani perfusus Lucifer unda, 
quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignis, 
extulit os sacrum caelo tenebrasque resolvit. 


(VIII, 586-591) 


An affection springs up between Pallas and Aeneas al- 
most from the very first, when 


Obstipuit tanto percussus nomine Pallas: 


excepitque manu dextramque amplexus_inhaesit. 
(VIII, 121 & 124) 


He was all the dearer to Aeneas because he was the sola 
et sera voluptas of the fine old King Evander. A splen- 
did picture, this: 


hie magnus sedet Aeneas secumque volutat 

eventus belli varios, Pallasque sinistro 

adfixus lateri jam quaerit sidera, opacae 

noctis iter, jam quae passus terraque marique. 
(X, 159-162) 


And yet, what seems to be a new joy, turns in the end 
into a greater sorrow in the tragic death of the boy- 
warrior: 


haee te prima dies bello dedit, haec eadem aufert. 
(X, 508) 


And for the moment the old terrific Aeneas is back, 
amMens ? 


Pallas, Euander, in ipsis 
omnia sunt oculis, mensae quas advena primas 
tune adiit, dextraeque datae. Sulmone creatos 
quattuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, 
viventis rapit, inferias, quos immolet umbris 
captivoque rogi perfundat sanguine flammas. 
(X, 515-520) 


This is simply horrible. The mindless wrath of the bar- 
barian is breaking out again—no matter how much 
Aeneas has been trained in the meantime. He sweeps 
through the battle now, incarnate fury: morere ¢é 
fratrem ne desere frater! (X, 600). 
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Only Lausus recalls the hero to himself, as with his 
death there returns the patriae pietatis imago and the 
memory of the things that were. There is no finer illus- 
tration of how the whole sad past of Aeneas has worked 
itself into his mind and will. As he looks on the dying 
boy’s face, his fury is calmed, for he—Anchisiades—sees 
in this youth and his filial loyalty a type of his own 
past; the pathetic sympathy of Aeneas’s words is born 
of realization. 


At vero ut vultum vidit morientis et ora, 
ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris, 
ingemuit miserans graviter dextramque tetendit, 
et mentem patriae subiit pietatis imago. 
’quid tibi nunc, miserande puer, pro laudibus istis, 
quid pius Aeneas tanta dabit indole dignum? 
(X, 821-6) 


We need not attempt to excuse Vergil or Aeneas in 
this savage brutality. This is life; the sins of Aeneas 
are, in a sense, as necessary to him as his virtues. 


Indeed, the ending of the Aeneid revives the memory 
of this outbreak and bears witness that the victor in 
Latium is the same Trojan Aeneas. As he softens to the 
pleading of Turnus, it is the belt of Pallas that catches 
his eye and dooms Turnus: 


Pallas te hoe vulnere, Pallas 
immolat et poenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit. 


... ast illi solvuntur frigore membra 
vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 
(XII, 948-52) 


I might remark here that the character of Aeneas, in 


the view I have taken of it, becomes far more meaningful 
and interesting than many critics will allow.? We 
moderns are used to a direct kind of psychological reve- 
lation. In our novels the characters talk out their hearts; 
we learn their development by vicarious introspection. 
Vergil has given us character development without this 
easy method of direct revelation; and I believe his 
method was sound because it was genuine and free from 
the danger of sentimentality; because it was more dif- 
ficult and therefore more effective in its success. 


Now that we have followed these thin threads through 
the Aeneid—in a rather irregular and disorderly fashion, 
I fear—let us look back and draw our thought together. 
Ihave said that the Aeneid is a portrayal of the central 
problem of life. Now this problem can be considered 
under various aspects. It is the problem of Grace; the 
urgent action of God on the will, expressed in chance 
events and in interior illumination. Every happening 
that touched Aeneas might be considered in this light. 
Again, it is the problem of Fate; the mysterious divine 
government of the world that works out its higher ends 
without violating the free will of man. It is the problem 
of Purpose in individual life, for the seemingly great 
issues of life are often only the merest instruments in a 
trial of character or an education of the will. All these 
Views imply, first, as a center and pivot, a will playing 
freely on life, not inert and surrendered to environment ; 
secondly, suffering, deprivation; and, lastly, wisdom 
learned in the only school that can truly teach it. To 
wify these there is the final goal, and, guiding the whole 

a, a superior power. All this, I believe, is well 
summed up in my quasi-text: 
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per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 
ostendunt; illic fas regna resurgere Troiae. 

(I, 204-206) 


But all this must not be conceived as a theory devised 
beforehand and then forced on reality. Rather the 
process is just the reverse. Vergil looked long on nature 
as it is, on life in the round, till from that contemplation 
there grew an understanding. It was not, of course, a 
complete understanding. In the nature of things it could 
not have been so. Even we, with the great dogmas of 
Faith to guide us, even we cannot fully understand. If 
we bear in mind, then, on the one hand, the direct con- 
tact of Vergil’s mind—the mind of a rare genius—with 
life and nature, and, on the other, the impossibility of a 
complete solution, we have the key to the situation. For, 
Vergil certainly did see in life the working out of that 
central problem of which I have spoken, but, seeing it as 
he did, in the conerete, all interwoven with passions and 
pains, with strange motives and frustrated efforts, he 
came to look on the whole with that half-emotional, half- 
intellectual mood which we now think of as typically 
Vergilian. That mood is a mood most gentle, a tender- 
ness verging on melancholy, a trust in the ultimate right- 
ness of things. Rather, it is indescribable. Perhaps if 
we allow Vergil’s melodies to carry us into the mood 
with which he ever greeted death, we shall be closer to 
understanding it: 


Tu quoque litoribus nostris, Aeneia nutrix, 

aeternam moriens famam, Caieta, dedisti; 

et nunc servat honos sedem tuus, ossaque nomen 

Hesperia in magna, si qua est ea gloria, signat; 
(VII, 1-4) 


purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
demisere caput pluvia cum forte gravantur; 

(1X, 435-7) 


olli dura quies oculos et ferreus urget 
somnus, in aeternam clauduntur lumina noctem; 
(X, 745-6) 


vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 
(XII, 952) 


There seems always, just beyond, the suggestion of 


largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
purpureo. 
(VI, 640-41) 


The Aeneid is life writ in the large; it is life raised 
above its trivialities, yet still full and complete; it is 
illumined by the sympathy and wisdom of the gentle and 
meditative Vergil. His majesty comes, therefore, not 
from his technique, fine as this is, but from that largeness 
of soul that can portray the human heart without con- 
tracting it. The Aeneid, then, is of a piece with nature; 
like it, rich in a thousand themes, defying analysis, defy- 
ing imitation, unique in its supremacy. 


So do I read the story of Aeneas; and for these visions 
that I see beyond the mystery—sic volvere Parcas—and 
beyond the sadness—vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata 
sub umbras —I have no arguments of the sort that 
scholars seek, but only the counsels of my heart. 


St. Louis University High School 


St. Louis, Mo. Rosert J. HENLE, S. J. 
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Notes 


1. I hope none will think me over-Christianizing Aeneas, on the 
one hand, or condoning his vices on the other. Human life is 
fundamentally the same before and after Christianity, and the 
All-good Father loves every man. The ways of God are in- 
serutable, and who shall say that grace is denied this or that 
class? What judgment shall we dare make of those who are 
“without the Law’? Their prayers can ascend only to the 
same God. 

. Aseanius is probably the least interesting of the characters 
that have any large part in the story of the Aeneid. Witt 
regard to the present point, I think he is negligible; he too 
belongs more to the imperial theme than to the development 
of Aeneas. 

. There are, of course, defects both in the character of Aeneas 
and the workmanship of Vergil. It simply was not my 
purpose to point them out; others have done that. My wish 
was to bring out something architectonic in the thought-struc- 
ture and something profound and pervasive in the thought- 
content. 


The Humane Classics 


‘Ah, Ce sont ces morts la qui m’ont appris a regarder 
les vivants marcher.’’ With these words of Claudel’s 
Le Soulier de Satin, Father Jaime Castiello begins a 
notable chapter on ‘‘The Latin and Greek Classies’’ that 
should be read and reread by every teacher of the clas- 
sies. In fact, the entire book, A Humane Psychology of 
Education, deserves careful study. Here one will find 
many conclusions and convictions, already formed in 
one’s mind, justified in the light of modern, experimental 
research. The author, leaning on the strong arms of 
Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas, drawing from the rich 
stores in Newman’s Idea of a University as well as in 
more modern works like Charmot’s L’Humanisme et 
l’humain and a host of others the world over, does not 
fail to add his own original contribution to a vital prob- 
lem of today. Holding that a humane education rests 
necessarily on a humane psychology, he takes pains to 
show how the the raw stuff of human nature may be 
transformed by education into an integrated personality, 
a completely humane human being. He describes (al- 
ways in an up-to-date manner) the fundamental rational 
powers of man: the power to abstract meaning from 
reality; the power of creating beauty; the self-making 
power by which a man transforms himself into an ideal 
unity. With this as a solid foundation, he then makes 
his own most original contribution, based on experiments 
set forth in his Geistesformung.2 How may this perfect 
integration be best attained? How does the traditional 
conception of a humane education fit in with modern 
ideas? What exactly is mind training, and do the classics 
train the mind in a fashion worthy of this ideal? No- 
where does he overstress his claims, nowhere does he 
overleap objections, old or new, against the classics. 
Mind training he shows to be the assimilation, not of 
mere scientific or literary facts, but, by and through 
these, of definite ideas, methods, and sentiments. Or, put 
differently, it is not mere material and mechanical assimi- 
lation that counts, but a spiritualization of raw scientific 
matter through the acquisition of methods, both specific 
and general, and of ideals, described as ‘‘ideas linked up 
with a series of concepts, images and sentiments which 
make them a force.’’ 


1A Humane Psychology of Education, Fordham University Press, 


New York, 1936. 2J. Castiello, Geistesformung, Berlin, 1934. 
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With this as the major of his demonstration, Father 
Castiello proceeds to show how the classics actually attain 
this objective. While admitting the value of the classics 
when narrowed down to mean grammar, poetry, literary 
style, and philosophy, he prefers to take them in an in. 
tegral, ‘‘cultural’’ sense as the sum total of all the above, 
studied in their historical setting. After suggesting how 
a personal study of the classics thus understood would 
supply that ‘‘vicarious experience’’ whose fruit is the 
most precious of human attainments, the ability to judge 
better of human things, he discusses the question his. 
torically, showing how the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and later ages have studied the classics. He then pro. 
ceeds to answer Paulsen’s objection (‘‘Since European 
thought and culture have already been saturated by 
Latin and Greek culture, it is no longer necessary to read 
the original classies’’) by indicating how the principle 
of continuity binds us to an undiluted classical tradition 
—and that, too, in the original languages. But his most 
eloquent pages are dedicated to the interior spirit of 
classical humanism. It is because the classical ideal of 
science and art and literature was ‘‘humane’’, because 
the Greeks and Latins did not aspire to this or that 
specific type of heauty or style or law, but sought in all 
things that which is independent of time and space, that 
we study the classics. They show us, in permanently 
beautiful form, the ideal type, the eternal and universal. 
Because they were ideal and humane and spiritual, they 
could so easily be incorporated into Catholic tradition, 
once the first anxious days were safely passed. His sum- 
mary (pp. 192-3) will best disclose his posiiion: ‘‘Ifa 
man has been in touch with the culture of Rome and 
Greece, if he has put himself in contact with the living 
personalities, not with the mere words and verbal expres- 
sions, of their intellectual, philosophical, artistic and 
political leaders, he will have admirable standards by 
which to judge in art, literature, law, social life, history 
and politics. He will have gathered to himself that 
which is best and purest (from a natural standpoint) in 
man. And if, besides all this, the classical student is 
humble, if the love of intellectual light has not killed in 
him the sense of the mystery and the aspiration after 
that which is beyond the merely rational formula, if he 
has learned from Plato to be scientifically humble, 
hungry, thirsty, always hungry and thirsty for more and 
more truth, if he is convinced that the man of science is 
always ultimately a beggar whose duty it is to recon- 
struct painfully, slowly, at great costs to himself, one 
little fraction of the Divine thought, if a man realize all 
this, then there shall have been produced not merely a 
classical scholar and a man of culture, but a spirit which 
is eminently capable of assimilating Divine Grace.”’ 


In this new contribution to a humane view of educa- 
tion, we find a happy marriage of traditional views with 
modern methods, a stimulating, inspiring study of the 
human soul with its hunger and thirst after more and 
more truth (Plato’s eros), and an appreciation of the 
elassies as culture that should bring light and warmth 
to every classical scholar of today. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Francis A. SuLLIVAN, 8. 
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